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The United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO 
Steps Up Its Retired Workers Program 


The 16th Constitutional Convention of the 
United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, held in April in 
Atlantic City, served to focus attention on the 
program for retired workers that had been de- 
veloped by the union over the past few years. 
At the Convention, UAW President Walter Reu- 
ther spent considerable time reporting on the 
program to the 3000 or so deiegates. The follow- 
ing account of this program was prepared at our 
request at UAW headquarters.—ED. 


Here in the Detroit area there has been devel- 
oped a coordinated, far-sighted retired workers 
program, liberally sprinkled with a string of 
special projects purposely aimed at winning max- 
imum participation by those who have reached 
retirement age or are approaching it. 

It was in September 1949 that the UAW nego- 
tiated (with the Ford Company) the first of a 
series of industrial pension agreements which 
later became operative throughout the entire in- 
dustry. The next year saw the formulation of 
the UAW Retired Workers Program. And in 
1951 this program, hammered into shape by the 
union’s social security and recreation experts was 
turned over to Olga Madar, Director of the Rec- 
reation Department. 

This was almost two years after the pension 
agreements went into effect. Since 1949 over 
18,600 workers have retired under these agree- 
ments which currently cover some 1,250,000 
UAW members. At first purely a part-time proj- 
ect, the program quickly developed into gigantic 
Proportions. The UAW Recreation Department 
8 Now the control center for retired workers pro- 


grams in every major industrial city in the United 
States and Canada where the UAW has members. 

It would not, however, be correct to say the 
union does much “controlling”. Actually, no pro- 
gram could be more flexible. For no one is more 
independent than the retired worker who gets 
caught up in the stream of activities generated by 
the union’s program. The UAW’s program stim- 
ulates this independence, invites fluid activity, 
urges retired workers to coordinate their local 
union organizations with other home town or- 
ganizations so that, in effect, it becomes related 
to the general social life of the community. 

Through this program, the retired worker is 
able to take an active part in the life of his com- 
munity and to make his influence felt not only in 
local affairs but those of the State and Nation as 
well. That is why Senators in Washington are 
quite likely to hear from retired workers in Flint, 
Mich. on foreign aid or federal aid to education; 
California legislators will get an expression of 
their views on, say, highways; and the Louisville, 
Ky. city council will know what retired workers 
think on, say, a new drainage system for the city’s 
East End. 

tetired workers also, it was felt, need a “home 
away from home’. Thus was born the idea of the 
“drop-in center” which has attracted so much 
attention in union and management circles. Here 
retired workers and their friends (union affilia- 
tion is not necessary) can make productive use 
of their free daytime hours. These centers have 
become workshops for the overall program. Those 
established here in Detroit, for instance, offer a 
wide range of educational and cultural activities, 
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movie-showing, counseling on personal problems 
and disctssion of current events. 

Today, therefore, by virtue of our negotiated 
agreements, industrial workers on retirement are 
able to maintain a continuing relationship with 
workers they left behind in the plants. And it is 
possible for the union to help meet the worker’s 
problems even after he has gone on pension. 

Though the UAW is a young union (its age is 
only 21 while the average age of its members is 
38), it gives top priority to problems facing re- 
tired workers and other senior citizens. Dele- 
gates at the recent Atlantic City Convention voted 
unanimously to earmark part of the monthly dues 
dollar for the specific purpose of retired workers 
program financing. Looking ahead to increased 
retired workers programming, they also approved 
the creation of a special department within the 
UAW International, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Reuther. This will pave the way for full- 
time attention to the union’s expanding role in 
senior citizen projects. In addition, the delegates 
called for the creation of standing committees on 
aging in every local union across the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Beyond that, the Convention gave unanimous 
support to a resolution which called for a model 
retired workers center “to provide the full range 
of activities and services desirable to meet the 
leisure-time, health, counseling and related needs 
of retired and older workers—and to serve as a 
training and demonstration center for the more 
effective development of retired workers activities 
and services in all communities”. Such a center, 
when it becomes a reality, will be the heart of a 
new, stepped-up program to provide the full range 
of activities and services needed to meet the 
leisure-time, health, all-around counseling and re- 
lated needs of retired and older workers. 


One huge field the UAW now is exploring is 
that of pre-retirement counseling. The fact that 
so few truly effective pre-retirement plans exist 
in business and industry has not discouraged the 
union. UAW Educational Director Brendan Sex- 
ton heads up a UAW team of social welfare ex- 
perts in discussions with the Workers Education 
Division of University of Michigan for the pur- 
pose of threshing out a concrete program of this 
sort. The UAW has nearly 100,000 members in 
the 60-and-over age group. It must come up with 
the pre-retirement answer soon—and the union 
knows it. 


(Those who would like a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the functioning of the retired workers 
centers and of the union’s counseling activities 
may write to Miss Olga Madar, Solidarity House, 
8000 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14. ED) 


New Publications on 
Private Pension Plans 


The extremely rapid growth of private en. 
ployee benefit plans in private industry has give, 
them both a new importance and a new role jy 
the total picture of social and economic security 
for the American worker and his family. Son 
of these types of plans, like life insurance, retire. 
ment, or permanent disability, will supplemen 
Federal Government programs. Others, like the 
health insurances, stand by themselves. The 
newest type of plan, supplementary unemploy. 
ment benefits, builds on State unemployment jp. 
surance programs and the Federal system fo 
railroad workers. Temporary disability (some. 
times called “cash sickness” or “paid sick leave’ 
plans) are supplemental or alternate plans for 
workers in California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island and on the railroads, but repre. 
sent the only plans for other workers. Although 
a more recent development, the extension of some 
of these benefits, such as health insurance, to the 
employer’s retired workers promises to be of 
special significance to older people. 


A general review of the whole field, entitled, 
“Private Employee Benefit Plans Today”, by 
Joseph Zisman, appeared in the January 1957 
issue of the Social Security Bulletin. It presents 
an analysis of the history of the whole movement 
for private plans, the development, form and at- 
ministrative arrangements for each of the types 
of plans, and typical provisions and estimates of 
coverage. A limited number of reprints of this 
article are available from the Division of Program 
Research, Social Security Administration, Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


In December 1956, the National Planning Ass 
ciation published a special report (No. 44), e 
titled, “Private Pension Plans”. This is a compact 
analysis of company retirement plans and their 
effect on the national economy. Following a dis 
cussion of the scope and growth of these plans 
the study analyzes (1) the effects on the mobility 
of executive and white collar personnel in terms 
of the freezing of employees into their preset! 
occupations and places of employment; (2) the 
implications for the future supply of capital 
funds, the ownership of corporate securities, and 
future claims on consumption resources (as # 
aspect of the investment of the pension pial 
reserves which are currently estimated at mort 
than $24 billion, larger than the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, and growing # 
the rate of $2.5 to $3 billion per year); (3) th 


(Continued on page 8) 
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New Study-Discussion Program 
Developed Under FAE Grant 
by University of Michigan 


Under the title “Aging in the Modern World” 
the University of Michigan has recently an- 
nounced a new study-discussion program devel- 
oped with the assistance of a grant from The 
Fund for Adult Education. Prepared under the 
direction of Clark Tibbitts, Chairman of the 
Committee on Aging of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and of Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, Chairman of the Division of Geron- 
tology at the University, it is addressed primarily 
to individuals who have reached, or are approach- 
ing, middle age and who want to develop interests 
and goals which will give direction and meaning 
to the second half of their life. 

The specific purpose of the program, according 
to the prospectus, is to “enable men and women, 
through discussion, a) to understand the nature 
and significance of a society in which most people 
will live to be old; b) to recognize the value of 
assessing basic individual needs, capacities, out- 
looks, interests, and conceptions of self-potential; 
¢) to identify experiences which will further the 
growth and development of personality and lead 
to new useful and creative roles which provide 
asense of life-fulfillment in our changing soci- 
ety.” 

In general, the program follows the method of 
(ther popular discussion programs developed by 
Fund grants, such as “Great Men and Great 
Issues”, “‘World Affairs Are Your Affairs’, and 
the anthropological ‘“‘Ways of Mankind”. It is 
designed for use by small groups, either self- 
organized or a part of an adult education program 
initiated by schools, colleges, public libraries, 
service clubs, labor unions, churches, community 
centers, and older people’s clubs, and other organ- 
zations and agencies. 

The material prepared for the program has 
been thoroughly tested out in a series of trial 
ins with a variety of geographically separated 
groups and has now been issued in three volumes. 
The first, Guidebook for Leaders, is a manual on 
how to organize and conduct the meetings, and is 
written in sufficient detail to make it possible for 
kadership to be shared among group members. 


The second, and basic document of the pro- 
gram, is the Handbook for Group Members with 
line Essays presenting background material on 
the topics to be covered at the nine discussion 
*ssions, each written by an outstanding author- 
ily in the particular field of interest. The third 
8 the Book of Readings which includes quota- 
lions, selections and chapters from the writings 


of various ancient as well as contemporary 
authors, chosen to provide a broader perspective 
on each topic under consideration. In addition, 
audio-visual aids have been especially prepared 
for use at the organization meeting and the fol- 
lowing three sessions in introducing the topics 
and stimulating discussion. 

The topics of the nine discussion sessions, to- 
gether with the names of the writers of the back- 
ground Essays are as follows: 

1. Aging as a Modern Social Achievement: 
Clark Tibbitts; 

2. Middle-Age; the New Prime of Life: Robert 
J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago; 

3. The Human Machine at Middle Life: Wilma 
Donahue; 

4. Aging in the Pre-industrial Cultures: Leo 
W. Simmons, Professor of Sociology, Yale Univer- 
sity; 

5. New Family Roles in Middle Life: Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Chicago, IIl.; 

6. Curiosity, Comprehension, Creativeness: C. 
Hartley Grattan, Katonah, New York; 

7. The Challenge of Citizenship: Reed Harris, 
Washington, D. C.; 

8. Participation Through Organizations: 
Ernest W. Burgess, Professor Emeritus of Soci- 
ology, University of Chicago; 

9. Creating a Climate for the Middle Years: 
Clark Tibbitts. 


The materials for the program have been priced 
moderately in order that they may have the widest 
possible use. The Handbook for Group Members 
and the Book of Readings, both of which the par- 
ticipants are expected to have, can be obtained 
at a combination price of $2.25; and the Guide- 
book for Leaders at 75 cents. The recording 
for the first or organizational session may be 
purchased at $1.00; the visual aids (a filmograph 
and two kinescopes) are offered for sale or are 
available on a small rental basis. All films are 
16 mm. sound and vary in length from 10 to 13 
minutes. 


A two-and-a-half day Institute on the program 
will be held in Ann Arbor, June 26-28, immedi- 
ately following the University’s 10th Annual Con- 
ference on Aging. Participants will gain experi- 
ence with materials and discuss study group 
organization and methods. Institute staff will 
include program authors and Messrs. Glen Burch 
and Paul Durrie of F. A. E. 

Inquiries about the program and its use should 
be addressed to Dr. Wilma Donahue, 1510 Rack- 
ham Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. Copies of a de- 
scriptive brochure and other display material, 
together with a 3-panel exhibit for use at confer- 
ences, may be secured from the same source. 
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Old Age in Great Britain 


Many American workers in the aging field have 
long wished for an authoritative account’ of the 
programs for older people in Great Britain which, 
by reason of the earlier onset of aging as a major 
social phenomenon, has developed relatively ad- 
vanced societal adaptations to it. 

Such an account is now provided in Social Poli- 
cies for Old Age by B. E. Shenfield published by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1957. 
(pp. vili+236) and available from Humanities 
Press, 55 E. 11th St., New York, at about $3.50 
(London price, 25 shillings). Written in careful 
and clear language, with an economy of words, 
the book deals with a wide range of matters— 


employment, experience in industry with olde 
workers, medical care, housing, residential car 
financial security, and the impact of aging on th 
economy. Because of the basic similarity of aging 
as a personal and social phenomenon in Grey 
britain and in the United States, the Britis= 
issues and problems will seem quite familar 1 
Americans. Many of the solutions underway y 
proposed, however, will represent fresh and opt. 
mistic approaches to American policy and pr 
gram planners. 

The author was formerly Lecturer in Soci 
Studies at Birmingham University and Chairma 
of the Advisory and Welfare Committee of th 
Birmingham Council for Old People. All who hay 
heard Mrs. Shenfield’s lectures during her curren 
tour of North America will testify to her qualif. 
cations for the task of preparing a critical report 
of the old age programs of her country. 

Two appendices report studies which may prov 
suggestive for American researchers. 


Conferences, Seminars, Meetings 


Ten years of leadership will be observed in the 
University of Michigan’s 10th Anniversary Con- 
ference on Aging, June 24-26. Looking aheai 
again, the University announces as the theme for 
1957: “Free Time—Challenge for Later Matu- 
ity”. General and workshop sessions will kk 
devoted to theoretical and practical aspects of 
satisfying and useful leisure, planning for retire 
ment, roads to action, and conditions of health, 
housing, income and other factors essential to new 
life in the later years. Noted speakers and work 
shop leaders will present the most advancei 
thinking in the field. 

Following the Conference, the University wil 
hold a two-and-a-half day Training Institute 
the use of the new “Aging in the Modern World’ 
study-discussion program. (See page 3 of thi 
issue of Aging). . 

For information on both the Conference and 
the Institute, write Dr. Wilma Donahue, 151! 
Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor. 


* 


June and July will be a busy time in Ne 
Hampshire for those concerned with aging, judg: 
ing by the activities scheduled. On June 7, the 
Cheshire County Activity and Advising Cente! 
will present a one-day workshop on Activity Cer 
ter Programs, at Keene. (We hope to have é 
story on this interesting center in a later issue of 
Aging). July 9-11 are the dates for the Institute 
on “Employment of Older Workers—Opportull 
ties and Limitations” to be held at the University 
of New Hampshire at Durham. And concurrent] 
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(July 9-19) the University offers a two-week in- 
tensive program in gerontology. 

Also, of course, New Hampshire workers in the 
aging field will be attending the first New Eng- 
land Conference on Aging to be held June 12 at 


‘Amherst, Mass. 


For information on all these matters write to 
Mrs. Helen S. Wilson, Extension Specialist in 
Gerontology, at the University, Durham. 

The Council of State Governments has sched- 
uled two regional meetings at which problems of 
the aging will be a major topic of discussion. 
The first will be held in Cleveland July 22-24 for 
the Northwestern States; the second in Baltimore, 
Sept. 25-28 for the Southern States. A third for 
the Northeastern States will probably be held in 
November, though the time and place have not 
yet been determined. Attendance will be limited 
to members of Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation and others specially designated by the 
Governors. The conferences are being planned 
incooperation with the Federal Council on Aging, 
member agencies of which will provide technical 
consultation. 

~ 

“Craftsmen Today” is the theme of the First 
Annual Conference of American Craftsmen, to be 
held at Asilomar, Monterey Peninsular, Calif., 
June 12-14th. Program covers economic outlook, 


design, professional practices, and is open to all 


interested in crafts. Details from American 
Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 53rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

. 

The National Conference of Health and Wel- 
fare Plans Trustees and Administrators, an or- 
ganization of labor and management people 
involved in the administration of private em- 
ployee benefit plans in industry, is planning a 
conference and series of workshops September 
23-25 in Denver. Subjects to be covered include 
preventive medical coverage, periodic physical ex- 
aminations, retired and over-age workers, major 
medical coverage, reciprocity, and administrative 
costs and procedures. For further information 
write the organization’s Secretary, 412 West 6th 
Street, Suite 1209, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

* 

The Western Gerontological Society held its 
highly successful Third Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco early in May. The program offered a 
two-day fare of scientific papers and panel pres- 
entations on community, education, employment, 
and health programs, and research in sociology, 
psychology, and biology. 

At the business meeting Dr. Charles A. Preuss 
f 1317 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara was 


named president-elect and current president, Pro- 
fessor Oscar Kaplan of San Diego State College, 
was named Man of the Year in recognition of his 
national and international contributions to the 
field. 

* 

The Spring meeting of the Committee on Aging 
of the American Public Welfare Association will 
be held June 20 and 21 in Chicago. A. P. W. A. 
address is 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


The Way the Wind Blows 


N. B. C. is rebroadcasting (May 9-June 13) 
Threescore and Five, the series of six radio pro- 
grams presented last summer, in cooperation with 
the Twentieth Century Fund and with H. V. Kal- 
tenborn as Moderator (see Aging 24). The text 
of the series has also been issued in pamphlet 
form. For a copy send 25 cents to the Fund at 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


* 

Business Week for April 27 carries a story of 
the plan of the Milner Hotels chain to convert 25 
of its 200 hotels into homes for the aged at the 
cost of $2 million. Described as “second-line 
hotels, caught off balance by the postwar boom” 
they will offer food and facilities for medical at- 
tention and recreation at moderate prices. Four 
hotels—at Fulton (Ky.), Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis—have already been converted or are in the 
process. For details write to Herman J. Daldin, 
President, Milner Hotels Management Co., 3500 
Book Bldg., Detroit. 

* 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The first of a series of 
Senior Civic Forums drew the “largest group of 
Seniors ever gathered together in that city,” ac- 
cording to R. O. Beckman, director of the Senior 
Service Foundation (see Aging 31) who planned 
and organized the meetings under the sponsorship 
of the local Community Service Council, the City 
Recreation Dept. and the Fort Lauderdale News. 
Granville C. Fisher, Chairman, Dept. of Psy- 
chology, University of Miami, was the principal 
speaker. 

* 

The General Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Florida in cooperation with the Florida 
Council of Churches recently conducted nine one- 
day Institutes on the Church and the Senior Citi- 
zen. Purpose was to develop programs to meet 
the migration of older people to the State and to 
utilize potential contribution of the retiree him- 
self. Write for details to Troy M. Wakefield of 
the Division at Gainesville. 





Hospitality House, the first Activity Center for 
Senior Citizens in Dallas, Tex., opened in March 
under the auspices of the E. D. Farmer Founda- 
tion (see Aging 11). An old church was entirely 
reconditioned for the purpose. The project was 
undertaken at the request of the Dallas Council 
of Social Agencies which termed it “an immediate 
need”. Director of the Foundation is Dean 
Charles F. Brooks of the St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church, 5100 Ross St. 

+ 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Senior Citizens Center 
opened its doors on May 1. Services offered in- 
clude health and nutrition services, counseling, 
vocational counseling, adult education, recreation 
and social activities, a lounge and reading room. 
Funds to operate the Center came from the State 
of Tennessee, and from contributions by indi- 
viduals, foundations, and business corporations. 
The Executive Director is Sebastian Tine and the 
address is 120 21st Avenue, South, Nashville. 

+ 

Under new legislation passed by the Colorado 
Legislature retired faculty members of State in- 
stitutions of higher learning will be given flat 
pensions of $200 a month, and surviving spouses 
$100. The new law aids persons who were too 
old at the time the State Public Retirement Plan 
went into effect to get full benefits. 

* 

Bryn Mawr College will offer a seminar on 
case work with the aging, June 9-15. The seminar 
is sponsored by the Family Service Association’s 
Middle Atlantic Regional Institute. Leader is to 
be William Posner, Asst. Dir., Jewish Community 
Services of Long Island. 

- 

Portland, Oregon reports election of new mem- 
bers and officers to its Committee on Services to 
the Aging. Mr. Ray H. Glasser, retired author, 
becomes chairman replacing Mrs. C. E. Zollinger 
who pioneered the program and brought the Com- 
mittee into existence. Current new activities in 
Portland are a workshop, ‘Adventure in Living”, 
a discussion group on “Role of the Older Member 
in the Family”, and a bi-weekly radio program. 
Executive Secretary of the Committee is Mary 
Haight, 240 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5. 

* 


The new Senior Center of the Community Wel- 
fare Council of Schenectady, N. Y., (see Aging 
30) is expected to go into operation with a full- 
time professional staff on or about June 1. San- 
ford Kravitz is Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil. The address is 6 Union St. 
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News of State Commissions 


The Michigan Legislative Advisory Council o 
Problems of the Aging reports that a total of 17 
bills (8 in the Senate, 9 in the House) are unde 
consideration by the 1957 Legislature. As of 
April 12, all but one were still in committee. _[p. 
cluded is a proposal to establish a State Counei] 
on Aging and appointment of a State Coordi. 
nator; and also a Commission on Housing to ag. 
sist local governmental units and providing for 
two pilot projects. Other bills relate to nursing 
homes, home-care demonstration projects, long. 
term illness, increase in public welfare aid, tax 
exemptions for persons over 65, provision for 
counseling and placement services for older work. 
ers, and regulation of nursing homes and home; 
for the aged. For information write Anthony 
Lenzer, Exec. Sec’y of the Council, 1508 Rackham 
Bldg., Ann Arbor. 

” 

Oregon’s Senate Bill No. 432 provides for 4 
State Council on Aging composed of 10 private 
citizens and 5 executive officers of State Depart. 
ments and a paid executive. Report is that the 
bill has a good chance of passing. 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


With “Casework Services for Older People” the 
American Public Welfare Association resumes its 
series of pamphlets on public welfare services to 
older people initiated in 1954. Based primarily 
on a program developed in Lake County, Indiana 
Of particular interest is an account of the estab- 
lishment of a Family Service Unit outside the 
framework of the Division of Public Assistance 
to counsel older people not requiring financial 
assistance. Neatly printed, 12 pages. Single 
copies 50 cents, discount for quantity, available 
from the Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

A. P. W. A. also has available reprints at 20 
cents apiece of David L. Levine’s “Casework and 
Counseling Services for the Aged” which 4p 
peared originally in the January 1957 issue of 
Public Welfare (see Aging 29). 

* 


Reprints are available of two articles appearing 
recently in Geriatrics: “Group Psychotherapy 
with Geriatric Patients in a Mental Hospital 
(Jan. issue) and “Definition of the Geriatrit 
Patient” (Feb. issue). Author is Kurt Wolf 
M.D., of the Topeka State Hospital, an account 
of whose work in the rehabilitation of the elderly 
senile was carried in Aging 23. For copies write 
Dr. Wolff at the Hospital, Osawatomie, Kansas. 
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Mental Illness, A Guide for the Family, by 
fdith M. Stern. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1957. Pp. XIX + 95. $2.75. One of the coun- 
try’s most effective mental hygiene writers has 
revised this useful and popular book around the 
promising new points of view and procedures in 
eating mental illness. Realistically, sympathe- 
tically, and hopefully, it offers much information 
and guidance to families in which a case of men- 
tl illness appears and requires hospitalization. 
And, incidentally, it suggests several voluntary 
grvices through which people with free time can 
ie helpful to the mentally ill. The Guide contains 
much technical knowledge all understandably 
written and thoroughly checked by leading psy- 
chiatrists. Dr. William C. Menninger contributed 
,complimentary foreword. 
+. 

Manual of Policies and Procedures in Services 
for the Aged, by William Posner and Rochelle 
Inelman. Jewish Community Services of Long 
Island (89-31 161st St., Jamaica 32, N. Y.). 79 
pages mimeo. 1957. Price $1.00. This is a com- 
prehensive guide to workers designed to promote 
wlicy uniformity within the agency and for 
training new staff members. 

* 

The Progress Report of the Senior Citizens 
Center of Los Angeles County (see Aging 22) 
covers the first year of operation of this exciting 
project. It is, in many ways, an impressive doc- 
ument of accomplishment and shows how effec- 
tively the Center’s original 12 objectives are 
being translated into action. For a copy write 
Arthur Tryon, Director at 306 West Third St., 
los Angeles, California. 

* 

“An Anthropologist Views Old Age”, by Leo 
W. Simmons, appears in the April 1957 issue of 
Public Health Reports. Reports on cross-cultural 
and world-wide views on aging, examines the 
uniformities and common elements that underlie 
the experience of old age in different times and 
places, and concludes that the basic interests of 
aging persons appear to be more uniform than 
the solutions to problems. 

> 

Senior Citizens Eat For Health and Like It is 
the fourth publication of Senior Citizens, Inc. of 
Ithaca. (See Aging 28 and 29.) The new 16- 
page pamphlet presents recipes, eating plans, a 
uutrition check list—all interspersed with health 
hints and illustrations. Available from Senior 
Citizens, Inc. at 201 East Seneca St., Ithaca, 
N.Y., for 25 cents. 

* 

Handbook on Federal Benefits for Veterans. 

Clearly sets forth the more than 40 health, edu- 


cation, social welfare, and other government 
benefits and services available from the Veterans 
Administration. Explains eligibility requirements, 
method of application, and gives other important 
information. Published by Social Legislation In- 
formation Service, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 90. 1957. $1.50. 
* 

1956 Handbook on Women Workers. Bulletin 
No. 261 of the U. S. Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau. Pp. 96. Gives age distribution of 
women workers, income of the population by age 
and sex, facts about women benefiting from old- 
age and survivors insurance, and an impressive 
amount of related information. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
for 35 cents. 

* 

The report of the Mental Health Research Unit 
of the New York State Department of Mental 
Health covers the findings of a longitudinal study, 
made in Syracuse and Onondaga County, of dy- 
namic social processes associated with mental 
illness and mental health. One section of the 
study deals with a cerebral arteriosclerotic and 
senile psychosis diagnostic group 65 years of age 
and older. For a copy of the 127 page report 
address Dr. Joseph Downing, Director of the 
Unit, Syracuse, N. Y. No price given. 

* 

Riverview Survey reports an examination of 
the conditions, characteristics, and interests of 
of population of a public old-age home in Phila- 
delphia. Findings confirm the impression that 
zest has gone out of life for the majority of the 
residents but show, also, that a sizable majority 
are well and able to participate in a program 
within the home if there were one. Research 
was done by Dr. Jacob Tuckman and associates, 
Division of Mental Health, Department of Public 
Health, Philadelphia. 

* 

Youth Takes A Look at the Later Years, a re- 
port on a conference by Donald S. Pomeroy. 
Detroit: Merrill-Palmer School, 1957. 25 pages. 
This unique conference brought together 55 high 
school students to (1) acquire new information 
about understanding the aging process and its 
relationship to young people; (2) disseminate 
some of this information and other relevant facts 
to a youthful group of community citizens; and 
(3) explore the effectiveness of a method whereby 
this might be accomplished. Summaries of the 
proceedings reveal that young peopie do have 
concerns about certain aspects of aging, that 
they are quite ready to think seriously about 
them, and that incorporation of information into 
high school studies would be useful. 
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The March issue of Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers, published by the Small Business 
Administration, presents some hard-hitting argu- 
ments for the utilization of older workers in 
small industry. Copies may be had by writing 
the S. B. A. at 811 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

+ 

The Kirkpatrick Memorial Programs on Geron- 
tology is a 38-page collection of papers presented 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
and at the Indiana University Medical School. 
The annual Ball State conference and the medical 
school lectures are supported by a Memorial 
Fund for Gerontology created by Dr. Nila Kirk- 
patrick Covalt. Copies of the booklet may be 
had from Dean Richard W. Burkhardt at the 
College. 

. 

The April issue of Chronic Illness Newsletter 
carries an interesting account of the 9-year 
experience of the Montefiore Home, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, in conducting a special program 
for the care of senile and mentally confused older 
people. For a copy, address the American Medi- 
cal Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

7 

Employment Practices for Older Workers, a 
report of the Committee on Employment and 
Retirement Practices For Older Workers of the 
Community Council of Greater New York, Inc., 
44 Kast 23rd Street, New York 10. Pp. 19. Sets 
forth concisely the problems of workers 45 and 
over, states findings of research into causes of 
problems, and offers a program to improve em- 
ployment opportunities. 

+ 

The Annual Report (1956-57) of San Fran- 

cisco’s Senior Center is a lively presentation of 
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Mr. ‘Joe Senior’s” interests and _ activities, 
Classes with instructors provided by the Adult 


Kducation Division of the Public Schools range 
from arts and crafts to world affairs. During the 
year some 10,000 attended the various groups, 
For this 14-page mimeographed report in terms 
of “total person, total community”, write the 
Center, Aquatic Park, San Francisco. Florence 
Vickery is Director. 





(Continued from page 2) 

relation of private pension plans to Government- 
cperated retirement systems and to the retire 
ment needs of the self-employed; and (4) the sig- 
nificance for collective bargaining and _labor- 
management relations generally. Available for 
30 cents from the Association, 1616 New Hamp 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Another thoughtful analysis is found in “Pen 
sions in Our Economy,” prepared for the Public 
Affairs Institute by Dr. Stephen Raushenbush 
This 100-page study considers the changes i 
income support over the half century, describes 
measures to improve economic security in relation 
to the obligations and needs of the economy, and 
takes a rare and thoughtful look into the future. 
The 1955 booklet is obtainable from the Institute, 
312 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington 3, 
D. C. at $1.00. | 

A bibliography of literature in the field of pr- 
vate employee benefit plans (Selected Annotated 
References, 1951-55) issued by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is now out of 
print. A new and revised edition is in preparation 
and should be available in a few months. Re 
quests, which will be filled after publication, may 
be sent to the Division of Program Analysis; 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Administration, Baltimore 2 Md. 
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